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"ON EDITING AESCHYLUS." 



A REPLY. 



"We parted last night in the middle of a controversy and are rageing to 
resume it Where is our redoubtable antagonist?" 

Mrs Moontstoart wheeled Professor Grooklyn round to accompany Vernon. 

"We," she said, "are for modem English scholarship opposed to the 
champion of Qerman." 

** The contrary," observed Professor Grooklyn. 

"Oh. We,*' she corrected the error serenely, "are for German scholarship, 
opposed to English." 

"Certain editions." 

"We defend certain editions." 

"'Defend' is a term of imperfect application to my position, ma'am." 

"My dear professor, you have in Dr Middleton a match for yon in 
conscientious pugnacity, and you will not waste it upon me...." 

BIrs Mountstuart fell back to Laetitia, saying "He pores over a little inexac- 
titude in phrases and pecks at it like a domestic fowl." 

Geoboe Meredith. The Egoist. 
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Mr Walter Headlam has recently published', under the 
title "On editing Aeschylus. A criticism," a solid pamphlet 
of 159 pages against my writings and me. When the book 
was announced, I did not expect that it would give me any 
reason or excuse for departing from the rule, that a review 
should be left, without remark, to the judgment of numbers 
and time, and that the author criticised has nothing to do but 
to correct his opinions where he sees reason, and, as occasion 
offers, to correct his works. I am not, I hope, so fatuous or so 
obstinate as to reject correction. Like all men of any candour, 
I am aware that I make mistakes. I supposed that Mr Head- 
lam would note some points on which I knew that I had gone 
wrong, and would satisfy me that I was wrong in other places 
which I had not suspected. Of course I also expected to find 
many arguments which would not convince me. Of these last, 
had such been the purport and character of the book, I should 
have taken no notice, having never thought that public contro- 
versy between a particular pair of students, who may be in no 
way specially fitted to enlighten each other or to strike out 
truth between them, has any advantage over peaceable separate 
work. As to the points on which I was convinced, I might of 
might not have thought it desirable to make acknowledgment 
at once, but should probably have waited for convenient oppor- 
tunities. 

When the book came to my hands a fortnight ago, I saw at 
a glance that the tone of it was such as is now seldom used 
between students who merely disagree where difference is per- 
missible. This however did not surprise or annoy me. From 
what I had seen of Mr Headlam in another case, I did not 
expect to find him in my own case a very ceremonious critic. 
But when I read continuously, I found, to my astonishment, 
that the book as a whole purported to be not a discusdon of 

> London, David Halt, 1691. 
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points debateable, but an arraignment of me pereonally, not 
merely for such ignorance in elementary parts of my subject aa, 
considering my position, might well be regarded as a moral 
offence, but for such wilful persistence in ignorance as in a 
professional writer would be nothing less than dishonest. Thi8 
was another thing altogether and opened at once the question 
of answering, 

I am not indeed afraid that these charges will be believed 
j^ainst me by any one well acquainted either with me or with 
my work, or by any competent person, who has the leisure and 
patience to go fully into the matter. If it were possible to 
create a court for such cases, Mr Headlam's statements would 
be actionable; and I should commence an action immediately 
and with confidence. I should be almost bound to do so ; for 
whether Mr Headlam sees it or not (I think he does) his book 
is libellous. The question is whether, this being so, I am not 
now bound, for want of a court, to make some answer in print, 
for the credit of my position, and in consideration of the fact 
that among busy men mere assertion, even if not credible nor 
consciously believed, is apt, if not contradicted, to leave a vague 
impression. I have decided on the whole that I ought to 
answer, not without misgiving, for the whole proceeding is 
scandalous and unpleasant. But if there is ground for dis- 
pleasure, let the blame be laid where it ought. 

My critic, everywhere stern and severe, as becomes one 
who is demanding justice upon a criminal, is nowhere more 
peremptory or more confident than in his remarks upon my 
treatment of the pronoun outo?. In the course of my notes on 
the two plays of Aeschylus, which I have published as part of a 
complete edition of the poet, I have repeatedly made or implied 
a statement, which is given most fully in the note to 3%e6. 



Ab has been observed before, the use of auVot, unless for emphaaia, is 
very rare in AescbyluB. As unemphatic pronouns can be supplied from 
the context, the insertion of them is a sacriflce of force to simplicity and 
clearness, and alien to the weighty and sententious Aeschylean styleu 
With the light enclitic pronouns 1.11., ir^f etc., this is not felt, but ouroi, if 
needless, has an incongruous effect, and where it occurs an emphasis is to 
be looked for. 
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Mr Headlam cites from my two commentaries fifteen notes 
to this effect, and then continues thus (p. 57): 

Now all this 13 due either to iinveriftcd assumption or to deliberata 
diaregard of the evidence. The truth ia atated hy Dindorf (Lex. Aeick, 
t. V. oin-o'c p. 52) ; avros is, aed in casibua tantum obliqiiia, neque in initio 
Bententiae, aed post unum vel plura vocabula, et plerumque in diverbiia, 
rariua in melicia,... 

According to hia Hat there are in Acschylua certainly not more thftn 
thirty-one inatancea of avTos emphatic in the oblique caaea, and certainly 
not lesB than 44 unemphatic. Refereooe to that hat will aave mo from 
disproving the aasertion that 'eicept with emphuais avrot ia exceedingly 
rare in Aeschylus', as it might have saved Dr Verrall from making that 
assertion. Though indeed a lexicon would be of little use to the judgment 
that could propoiind such interprotationa. 

Let it now be carefully observed, that with the last sen- 
tence, the remark on my judgment, I have no concern what- 
ever, and will assume that it is true, as indeed in one sense it 
is. It simply expresses, in language of no common asperity, 
the fact that Mr Headlam disagrees with me. I do not 
dispute this; so far as the question ia one of judgment, it is no 
subject for polemics. The statement which I impugn is no 
matter of opinion but of fact. It is the false and injurious 
statement, that all this is due either to unverified assumption or 
to deliberate disregard of the evidence, interpreted as it is by the 
rest of the passage and the remark about Dindorf's Lexicon. 
Statements, or rather accusations, like this are scattered all 
over the book. There is nothing to indicate that Mr Headlam 
considers this one any weaker than the rest, nor ia it. I choose 
it as a specimen because it ia especially gross. And I say that 
it is a libeL 

That it has one quality of a libel, that it is defamatory and 
injurious to my character, I need not labour to prove. It ia 
meant to be so. If my remarks upon the use of aixo? in 
Aeschylus were made negligently, the negligence is of that 
kind which deserves a different name. To plead an oversight 
would be ridiculous. The question goes to the very roots of my 
author's language and style. I came to it fifteen times in the 
two plays, and had therefore at least fifteen opportunities of 
reflexion. Moreover, if I was really studying Aeschylus as 4 
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whole, as I said that I was, with the intention of editing t 
whole, I must be fiuding other euch opportunities frequently. 
The naeana of investigation were ready to hand. If then under 
these circumstances I went on making ray statement, either 
without consulting a lexicon (ie. upon an "unverified as- 
sumption "*), or knowing that the lexicon was against me but re- 
solved to ignore it (i.e. in " deliberate disregard of the evidence"), 
there ia an end of my moral competence to write profitably 
about Aeschylus or any subject whatever. Mr Headlam's 
charge then is defamatory. 

In the next place, it is absolutely untrue. Since there is 
no way of proving this except to state what I actually did, and 
since no one knows this fully, or well could know it, except 
myself, I hope I shall be excused, if I speak of my private 
work in a way which but for this necessity might be called 
obtrusive. 

Doubts about the extent, to which the unemphatic avro^ 
was used by Aeschylus and other poets, occurred to me first in 
the general course of my reading, and I had made many notes 
upon the subject. When 1 began to edit Aeschylus, it was 
necessary that, so far at least as his usage was concerned, 
I should go to the bottom of the matter. I read Aeschylus 
through, with this purpose among others in mind, completing 
and revising my notes on the point. I then took the list of 
examples in Diodorf's Lexicon, following here for a moment the 
scientific method recommended by Mr Heatllam. And here 
I forgot to stop. If I had stopped here, it " might have saved " 
me from making my assertion. It might indeed. It would be 
a most saving and compendious method. It would save me (or 
any one) from making this (or any) assertion about the usage 
of Aeschylus. What need of it, if Dindorf's Lexicon is the 
final truth ? However I went on. I examined again the 
examples of outo?, upwards of forty, which Dindorf classes 
together as unemphatic. I then took the list in Donaldson's 
index to Pindar (more than forty examples of the oblique cases) 
and spent many hours over that. I then read — for I wanted to 
observe several other things in connexion with auro? itself, 
and indices were not convenient helps — I then read, for this 
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purpose ouly, the Oedipus Tyrannvs, the Oedipus Col&neus, and 

the Antigone, the Medea and Euripides here aud there, several 
chapters of Thucydides, and other portions of prose authora. 
Having done this, and not before, I wrote, as I came to the 
passages, the notes on the subject, about a page in all, in the 
Seven, agahist Thebes and the Agamemnon. Most of what is 
here said I could confirm by documentary evidence and the 
testimony of othere; for the rest I can give only my word. 
There is nothing to boast of. No one can do more than his 
duty ; but I think it will be allowed that I did not do less. 
Upon this single subject I spent at least a week. 

And here in strictness my reply to this charge, on the 
question of its truth, should end. To set forth my investi- 
gations, or any part of them, is not to the point ; nor does it 
matter whether my conclusions were completely right or com- 
pletely wrong. But since, though this paper is necessarily 
personal, I am unwilling that it should contain nothing of 
interest apart from my personality, I will give here briefly the 
rest of the statement on outot in Aeschylus, with which I have 
been prepared ever since I began to edit his works. Of pas- 
sages in the two plays already published I shall say nothing. 
All these I had certainly considered, for I printed notes on 
them. It will be seen that the account which follows accords 
with the notes and is such as any one, rcajJing the notes, would 
naturally suppose me to have projected, I have used here for 
convenience the numeration of Dindorf's Poetae Scenid and 
Lexicon to Aeschylus. In my edition I use that of Wecklein, 

Let us 6rst state the question. In fully developed Greek 
prose the oblique cases of auto?, having practically driven out 
of the field some archaic rivals, are used almost as freely as 
the English Aim, ker, them, it, and constantly without any 
emphasis at all. The somewhat cumbrous dissyllable, for so 
light a point in the sentence, is not (to my thinking) among 
the advantages of Greek, and the composers of Attic prose may 
well have sometimes regretted the general abandonment of aif>e 
and viv, though uniformity had carried the day. However that 
may be, the Attic poets show no fondness for the unemphatic 
ainfit. They maintain the exploded enclitics. They use 
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ellipse of tlie pronoun much more freely tlian would be 
venient for prose-writers, whose first object is to be clear. 
They turn tlieir sentences by preference so as not to need 
unemphatic pronouns. In short, from whatever motives, tbey 
manage, as compared with prose -writers, to do with very little 
of avTot. The poets differ slightly among themselves, and 
Aeschylus shows certainly not more inclination to be free with 
the word than others whom we ehould naturally match with 
him. It is therefore no idle enquiry, hut one arising naturally 
out of the factti, whether, when he iicts gainst his common 
ioclination, he has not a motive for doing so, how far his lapses 
into auTo? are really lapses, and how far acta of discretion. 
If we contrast the language of a prose- writer with that of 
a tragedian, even Thucydides with Euripides, no difference 
is more marked than the comparative rarity in the poet of 
sentences such as the last of these lines from Aeschylus 
(Svjjp. 302) 

A, Ti ovu eiev^ev aXXo hua'Koriirp ^ot; 

B, ^OTi\d.Ti}v fivSitra icivr]T^piov' 
A. olffTpoi/ KaXovaiv ainov oi NelXov iriKa^ '. 

Here, prima facie, ainow appears to be used without 
necessity at all. If it were not there, we should supply 
pronoun mentally, and the meaning (it seems) would be the 
same. This is the "unemphatic auTos", the use of the pro- 
noun, where by an enclitic, or by ellipse, or by turning the 
sentence differently, the meaning could be as well expressed 
without this pronoun. And the question is, how much of this 
use do we find in Aeschylus ? I said and think that it is ex- 
tremely rare. 

That the classification in Dindorf, though true as far as it 
goes, is not exhaustive, would sufficiently appear from the 
fact that it includes as simply unemphatic the following case 
{Pers. 837): 

aXV ainov ev<f)p6va>i erv •n-pdvvov "koyoi^' 
fiopii'i yap, olSa, aov k\v<dv avi^erai. 

> ThB diBtiibntion of the dialc^ue is here imnutteriftl. Bee Mr luckei'i aott. 
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So says Darius to Atoasa, requesting her to console the grief 
of Xerxes. Now surely we cannot say that the complexion of 
this sentence is precisely the same as if the poet had written 
aX\' ev^p6vta<; trii irpaiivav viv. The point is the special re- 
lation between the king and his mother, and this point is 
marked, in the most natural way, by the emphasis of the 
eontraateii or correlated pronouns. It is Xerxes who has to be 
consoled; tlierefore Atossa, the only person to whom he will 
listen, must give the consolation. Both av and avrov are 
emphatic, the one as much as the other: irv, which is so by 
nature, is left to take care of itself; avTov is reinforced by 
position in the sentence. 

So again in Eum. 767, Orestes, promising that his spirit 
shall protect Athens against Argos, saya : 

kavToX yiip ij^i? Svre^ en rdipoiv Tore 
ToU TafiM irap^aivovtrL vuv opKcofiara 
ap/Tjjfavoifft irpu^o/ifp 8v(Tirpa^lai<; 
oSoiii dSiifiov^ Kal -jrapoprnda^ iropovt 
Ti8f.vTei, cin aiiTolat /ierafiiX-rj ttovo^' 
opBovfievrov Se Kai ir6X.iv -rrfv HaWdBot 
TLfiSiffiv ael T'^vSe avfi.(J.d.j(if) Bopl 

■^fieti e<rfiev evfievitrTcpoi. 774 



se 

I 



Here, in the last line, the very position of avrota-iv shows 
that it is emphatic, and the connected emphasis of ^^ci; shows 
what the point is. The Athenians have bound to them, by 
eternal gratitude, one who is to become a chief hero (' patron- 
saint' is the nearest equivalent) of the Argives. So long, there- 
fore, as they behave well to Athens^ their own patron will 
be favourable in proportion to them ; and if they try to assail 
his benefactors, he will use his power not against Athens but 
against theiri, so that tftey themselves (not Athens) shall have 
cause to repent of the enterprise. And this esampie is speci- 
ally instructive, because it warns us not to be hasty in concluding 
that there is no point in the choice of a pronoun more weighty 
than usual. The structure of the verse directs us to the 
emphasis in v. 774': aud when we have noted this, we can 

what, if we bad trained ourselves sufficiently in the habits of 
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Greek poetry, we should have felt before, that the veight *f 
the pronoun is meant to tell in v. 771 also, although here it is 
not, or at least not equally, enforced by position: which ib 
a caution not to be quick in trusting our first impressions on bo 
delicate a matter. 

Such a caution we need, for example, in another case (also 
classed by Dindorf, with all here mentioned, simply and without 
distinction as an example of " ainot is"), Prom. 6S0: 

So'aoi'i SeSoptcm^ rof! e/ioti? xara (rri^owi. 
dirpoirBoxTiTo^ S' ainhv at^vLhiot fiopo^ 
Tov ^^v aireinkpTjaev. 

Here we can of course ignore the weight, which aino^, by 
the mere rarity of its occurrence in poetry, should carry to the 
ear. But, if we do, we miss the delicacy of the expression: 
dirpotrSoKriToi S' auTov k.t.X. is contrasted with BeSopKaii roils 
i/iovii Kara crTi^ovv: and the point made or suggested is, that 
while Argus was all eyes for lo, he was surpriaed by a sudden 
fate which annihilated htm. 

So again in From. 306 : 

Sepvou Geafia, Tovhe tov Aios <f)iX,op, 
TOV av^Karacm^aavja t^i/ rvpavviSa, 
oiaiS vv' aiiTov •tnj/iOvaiiTi KaftTTTOfiai. 

If we say that ainov here is without weight, we i 
very point and pathos of the verse, which lies in this, that the 
friend of Zem should be so bowed with torture by kirn, by the 
very Zeus whom he served; the pronoun is as plainly emphatic, 
as if Aeschylus had written ainov rou Aiav. Yet even ibis 
is counted as merely one instance of " avTo'i is." 

So in Eum. 829 : 

KOfffn •jrerroiBa Zi)vl, xal tI Set Xiyeip ; 

Kol icXiySa? otSa Batfiaro-; fiovii Oeatr, 

ev y Kepavvoi iaTiv €ff<f>pa/ynTix.ei'0<i. 

aXV ovSiv avToii Set- <ri> S' cinreiOi}^ i/iol K.rJ( 
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It ia surely not without importance to the feeling of thia 
passage, that the poet does not use aurot habitually and con- 
stantly, as a proae-writer does. The emphasis which, owing to 
this parsimony, ainov carries in itself, conveys exactly the 
meaning intended. "But there is no need of it." The 
weapon itself, the actual display of force, ia not needed; it is 
enough, and more than enough, to hint that Athena, as is 
well known, could command it. Let the rebellious not wait 
for ker thwndms, but at once yield obediently to her {ainav — 

Not les8 clear is it (in my opioion) that avrd has weight 
and significance in the following {Prom. 441): 
Kairot 6eol<Ti tow Keots toutoi? yepa 
T(! aXXo? TJ '"/ft) •jravreKSi'i Suitpiaev; 
aXK avra <riy&. xal yap eiiSvuttaiv av 
viilv \iyotfu. 

Would it have made no difference here, except to the metre, 
if Prometheus had said aXXA aiytS rdBe, and does he mean 
merely " I say nothing of them " ? Surely not. In aXX' aira 
crtytS the pronoun, even by position, has a stress ; since, metre 
apart, if no stress were meant, the order should be aXXA trtya 
avra. But avra, ' the gifts themselves,' means ' the actual gifts,' 
'the specific gilts,' and contributes an important quota to the 
sense. In English we should throw the meaning, with the 
emphasis, into the verb, ' But I do not specify the gifts.' The 
same thing might have been expressed a little more fully by 
ofifl' exacTTa. 

Again, auTo; ia naturally used, with the usual emphasis, 
when the sentence expresses an inversion of relations, a retri- 
bution in which some one ia ' done by as he did,' or is treated 
himself as he proposed to treat another. Tbb accounts for 
ProTn. 358. 

e'f opfiaTQiv £' ■ija-Tpaine yopytDTrov (reXar, 
«o? rrjf A(Of TvpavviS' eKtrepawv ^ia- 
aXV ^6ev ttuTp 7,'t}vo<t affpvirvov ^i\o<s, 
KaraipaTT^t ictpavvo'i eKirveav tfiXoya, 
8? avrov e'^eTrXijfe k.t.X. 
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Here the mere fact that the exceptional pronoun ia ue 
twice in a few lines is notice of some particular intention ; and 
■the intention is clear. Typhon proposed to 'storm the royalty 
of Zeus.' Instead of tbia, 7iK6ev avr^ Zj}v6i jSeXos, it was the 
bolt of Zeus that descended upon him' : a^ow in v. 360 echoes 
and reinforces the same idea. 

Precisely similar ia Cho. 119 ; 

XO. Toi! alrloi.<i jiOf toO tf>6vou iiefLvrffiaii] — 

HA. tI <f>w ; StSoCTK airetpov e^ijyovfievrj. 

XO. e\delv Tti'' auTOt? Sai/j.ov rj ^porSv Tiva — 

HA. woTfpa hiKaaTr}v r} Btic'i]<f>6pov Xe7e(v; 

XO. aTrXm Ti ^pd^ava, ootk avravoicTevet 

Here alroK imports and anticipates the idea of retribution 
('that an avenger, divine or human, may come to shed their 
blood '), which the speaker is afraid to put clearly, but, by the 
man^ement of Electra, is led to make explicit in avrairoKrevel. 
With these passages for comparison we can see why auTJJ 
is right and desirable, even though the passage is lyric and 
the pronoun singularly prominent, in Eum. 320 : 

otTTi? fi' oKniiv wa-irep oB' avi)p 

^ilpai (jiavia^ iTTt/cpvTTTet, 

fj,dpTvpe^ opdaX Touti dauovaiv 

•trapaytyvoftevai TrpdicTope'i a'luaTO'i 

aiiTot Te\E<v9 etj>dtrr]p,ev. 

The language is similar to that of the last example, and the 
point the same. 

Alike in principle, though not precisely alike in form, is 
Pram. 909 : 

^ p,j)v Sri Zevv, KaiTrep avddSi] (ppoi'&v, 

coTOi raTreivof rotov i^aprverai 

ydfiotf yafietv, 8s aurbv eic TvpavviSo'i 

Bpovtov T a'iarov fK^aXei. 

' Theb. 431 wirotSa S' aiiTif, k.t.X. aiterwartU changed it (etroneoUBly m 

belongs to this olass, airif evil's ^th I have long siaca thought) for that 

iiia-. SofarlogieenithMrHeadlsm. printed. 
I wiote my note in this eense Qist, but 
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Here the point is that the act of Zetis shall have for result 
the expulsion of hun from his power; anil airav should no 
more be classed as without eniphaais than avro^ would have 
been, if the sentence had taken the form St' Si" ai/rh^ ex 
Spovtov iKTreaetrat. 

Of Pers. 436 TotaZ' eV avroK (or outou?) yX6e k.t.X., and 
Cho. 712 07' aiiTov K.T.X. it is needless to say anything. In 
each case an emphasis on the pronoun is proper, to prepare the 
ear for the intended sequel. In the first the antithesis is hetween 
aitTOLi and roia-Be, in the second between avTov and o-maBoTrov; 
'conduct him..., and conduct his followers.' 

From the nature of the case it must result that there will 
be examples in which the context does not determine whether 
the pronoun is meant to have weight or not, in which either 
way of reading is possible, and only a complete study of the 
poet's use aa a whole will direct us which to prefer. Some of 
these I could not discuss properly without setting out the 
contest to an inconvenient length. It will he sufficient to give 
one instance (Pers. 231), and to mention the rest. 
AT. (J ^iKoi, irov tAs 'ABrjvai ^a.a\v iBpvaOai ■xBopot ; 
XO. T^\€ •wpo'! &v<Tfj,ai<;, ava/croi 'HXiov ^6iva(rnafTiv. 
AT. oKXa ftriv X^eip ifio^ "ttuk T^i/Se drjpaaai voXiv. 
XO. traaa yap yevoir av 'EXXa? ^aviXiait irTr^KOot. 
AT. iSSe Tis irapeuTiv avTol<! avhpoTrXrjdeia a-rparov ; 
XO, Koi ffTpaToi ToiouTO!, epfn! TToXXa Sij MijSou? Kaxa — 
AT. Koi Tt Trpov TOVTOirriv aXXo; ttXoOto? e^apKtjv B6/iOK ; 
XO. apyvpov TTTiyi] t(s avTol'i iuTt, Bi}<Tavpo'; ^Sovk. 

If this piece were prose, I should say that avroU in both 
places had no special force, and that the meaning was simply 
■ they have.' Nor can it be proved that Aeschylus meant other- 
wise. All I can say is that, after a very careful investigation of 
the matter, in Aeschylus and elsewhere, I believe that, if be 
had not meant otherwise, he would have preferred to give his 
sentences another shape ; that he used avroi^ with conscious- 
ness, and meant, in the first place, ' Is Athens such a host in 
itaetft' in the second place, 'They have a special resource 0/ 
thfir own.' 
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The followiug, whkh are also ambiguous, I will 
only, to shew that I have not overlooked them, and believe 
them to fall within the general rule: Prom. 48, Prom. 454, 460, 
487, Prom. 913, 918 (these two are connected). Prom. 853, 
P&rs. 153, Cho. 1014, Pers. IQI, 768. 

In a few cases there is a question about the reading either 
of the line in which ovrdf occurs, or of the determining context, 
e.g. Cho. 883, Prom. 772, Pers. 191. None of these appear to 
be true exceptions. 

There remain a few cases (Pers. 520 and Pers, 727 for in- 
stance) in which the use may be indistinguishable from that of 
ordinary prose. I will suppose these cases as many as twelve, 
though I think six would be too high a figure. I could suppose 
them twenty, and it would make no difference. It is clear that 
a usage, which might naturally have occurred in Aeschylus 
hundreds of times, if he had not regarded it as essentially 
prosaic and unfit for poetry unless under special circumstances, 
may with propriety be called ' extremely rare ' in bis worka, if 
he admitted it a score of times, a/ortiori if , as I hold, be really 
lapses into it not so often as once in a thousand tines. 

I now return to the proper question of this paper. All the 
work above summarized I had gone through before I wrote upon 
avTo^ as I did ; all this, and three or four times as much besides; 
for, as I have said, I went almost exhaustively into the usage of 
Pindar, and made considerable studies in other writers as well. 
Whether my conclusions were right or wrong is at present 
nothing to the purpose. I am in a position to prove that I did 
what I have described. The statement that what I wrote on 
airro? in the notes to the two plays ' is due either to unverified 
assumption or deliberate disregard of the evidence ' is therefore 
absolutely untrue. 

But it is not only injurious and untrue ; it has also the 
third quality of a libel ; it is, in the legal sense of the word, 
though in this sense only, malicious. This it would be, if 
it had been made merely without evidence. But there was 
ample evidence to the contrary, all the evidence, which, from 
the nature of the case, could naturally exist or be expected. 
My statements were limited to the usage of Aeschylus; I 
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went far beyond Aeschylus iu investigation, aa seemed to 
be proper; but I said nothing, and meant to say nothing, about 
any other writer. I proposed to edit the whole of Aeschylus, 
and had announced tiiis intention. I had edited two playa. 
On all the passages bearing on the question of oi!to?, which 
occur in those plays, I had written notes, whether absurd or 
judicious is nothing to the matter. Was it not then obvious to 
suppose that I was prepared to deal with the passages in other 
plays, when I came to them ? Coutd anything be more per- 
versely uncharitable than to assume that I should not, and to 
accuse me, on this assumption only, of disregarding ' evidence, 
to the sifting of which I had given more than a week's hard 
work ? I repeat then that Mr HeadJam's statement respecting 
my work upon avroi is a complete libel ; and I say that it 
ought never to liave been published. 

Of malice in the common sense, of any ill-will to me person- 
ally, I entirely acquit Mr Headlam. I believe that he would 
have criticized any one else, aa indeed he has done before now, 
upon similar principles. He is a very good scholar, aa this pam- 
phlet shows, and as most of us would assume without proof from 
the position which he holds. If he would address himself 
directly to the classics and let his contemporaries .alone, he 
would produce work, which few or none would study with more 
interest and pleasure than I. But for judging the work of 
other students there never was in the world a man more com- 
pletely disqualified. The first rule for a critic, as for any other 
judge, is that the onus prohandi lies always on the accusation ; 
that you are to suppose no fault, until it is proved, aud never to 
suppose a great fault, if to suppose a smaller will account for 
the facts. Mr Headlam is incapable of this equity, and his 
practice is the very reverse. He construes everything against 
the prisoner, and as strongly as possible. For him, as I have 
juat shown, fact-s not cited are facts not examined, and this, 
however strong may be the circumstantial evidence that the 
examination has actually been made. For him, as I shall now 
ehow, a proposition which may be taken in an untrue sense is a 
proposition which was inteniled to bear that sense, and this 
without regard to the context, the position of the wTiter, or any 
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other circumstance whatsoever. The following instance' 
typical, and is the only one, with which I shall deal in detail, 

Mr Headlam charges me (p. 19 — 21) with ignorance of the 
facts about the common anapaestic dimeter. He cites these 
facts from familiar books, and implies truly enough, that no one, 
who had made serious studies in Greek tragedy, could be ignor- 
ant of them, hut untruly more than enough, that I am thus 
ignorant. Without vanity I think I may say, that to most of 
my fellow-students this proposition would in itself have given 
some pause, that they would have examined the evidence for it 
with great severity, and would have preferred any other con- 
clusion at all compatible with what I had written. Let us see 
then of what kind is the evidence. 

In the Seven against Thebes is a dialogue {vv. 789 — 816) in 
which the text shows unusual signs of disturbance, and all com- 
mentators have suspected some more or less extensive interpo- 
lation. This dialogue concludes with a passage in anapa.estic 
dimeters, which runs as follows : 

Saifiovei, oi Srj K.dSfiov Tnjpyavv 

TovcrBe pveaOe, 

TTOTepov ■)(a.Lpiii KatroXoXv^a} 810 

TToXeoi! daivet awTTjpt, 

rj TOVi fj.oyepov'; Koi BvaSal/i/}va<; 

dreKvou^ KXava-m iroXffiapj^ovi ; 

at Si)T' apBas /car eTrtoi/Vfilav 

leal ^oXvi/etxeis 815 

wXovT dtre^el Ztavola. 

The conclusion at which I arrived, after an investigation as 
thorough as that which I have described in the case of bOtot, 
was that almost all the dialogue is from another hand than that of 
Aeschylus, and that from this hand probably came the anapaests. 
This latter inference I based partly on the fact, that in the space 
of ten verses there are no less than three departures from the 
metrical practice of the poet, (1) the 'common' syllable at the 
end of V. 809 {roi/trZe pveade), (2) the anapaest following a 
dactyl {BvaSai'pova(i dreKvovi}, and (3) the inelegant rhythm of 
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the verse ttoXew? daivei erajrijpi, compared, for instance, with 
ariKvovi K\aviTio -rroXeftdpxovii, whicli is of a better type. We 
cannot say witli certainty, in the present state of the evidence, 
that Aeschylus could not possibly have broken, once ia a way, 
any one of the practices against which these verses offend, I 
should myself say tliat in these matters such an absolute a 
priori certainty could never be safely assumed. But I thought, 
and atill think, that the conjunction of the three irregularities 
is highly significaut. I also thought, and still think, that, when 
I wrote, the significance of this conjunction had been seldom or 
never considered. I thought so partly because the commenta- 
tors, whom I had before me, called attention to the first point. 
but did Dot call attention to the Others, whereas, from my point 
of view, the three should be noted together ; and partly because 
in Dr Wecklein's elaborate collection of conjectures I did not 
find the suggestion, to which such consideration would lead, 
that the anapaests were part of that interpolation, which all 
suspected in this region of the text. 

Under these circumstances I wrote as follows : 

809, rouuSf pidrSi. The original pica-Sm of the MS. (corrected by 
the writer himself) must appareotly have been merely a common slip of 
the pen, due to the similar sound of at and (. The infinitive has no con- 
struction. Bj the strict rule deduced from the tragedians a long syllable 
is required, aa tliia anapaestic metre does not allow ' common ' syllables at 
the diviaion of the vorses. We may of course suppose (with Dindorf) that 
Homething is lost after pitaBt {e.g. Straprar re b-oXw), or that the text ia 
otherwise corrupt. But it has not apparently been ob.wrved that we have 
another, less obvious but still inadmissible daw of metre in 812, as well as 
the unrhythmical verse 811. My owq opinion, »s given above, is that, 
instead of nasumiag an uniL^iud extent of comiption in tbia place, we 
should accept the passage as it stands for a (airly successful imitation. 
Athens must have contained many men capable of writing fair verse, and 
also quite capable of ignoring a delicate observance such as the Synaphea. 

I take this argument to be perfectly plain and perfectly 
sound, as far as it goes, whatever maybe held as to the strength 
or necessity of the conclusion. I believe that if the note were 
submitted to a hundred average persons of competent knc 
ledge, and they were asked to guess what serious fault had 
been found with it, they would be all at a loss. 
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But my critic (p. 19) is not at a loss to find a moDstroiiB 
fault, nor ever need be, with such divining rods as he uses here. 
Tearing from the contest the sentence " it has not apparently 
been observed that we have another less obvious but still inad- 
missible flaw of metre in 812," and fixing particularly upon the 
word " inadmissible ", he not only construes this as an assertion 
that no example, certain or doubtful, of a dactyl followed by an 
anapaest can be found in Aeschylus or anywhere in the Attic 
poets, but actually proceeds to scold me for ignorance and 
wilful negligence exactly as he might have done, if I had said 
so in so many words. He cites from Hermann and Ahrens the 
evidence, familiar to me and all students, which shows that in a 
very small number of places the rule in question is or appears 
to be broken by the tragedians, (Mr Hfiadlam would apparently 
count one doubtful case in Aeschylus, and one certain case, with 
others doubtful, in Euripides, with whose practice, since the 
problem before me was the genuineness of a passage in Aeschy- 
lus, I was not at all concerued). And he draws the charitable 
inference that I am ignorant of this evidence and of the books 
in which it is stated. Upon the same principle he might have 
gone on to attack me about the common syllable in pveirde: 
for whoever declares it certain, that no Attic poet, in any part 
of his works, ever once broke the rule which prohibits it, aaya 
more than the evidence warrants. 

But I say that it is an abuse of criticism to construe in this 
way, for the purpose of founding an attack, the words which I 
use respecting either the one rule or the other. Construed 
fairly, and with due regard to the tenor and purpose of tbe 
argument, my words imply nothing but what is true, that both 
rules are very strong rules of Aeschylean practice, so strong 
that to find breaches of both, together with other violations of 
his style and practice, within ten anapaestic verses, lays the 
verses open to reasonable suspicion of their origin. 

But the critic has another fault to find, and finds it in the 
game way : 

Whatrwe have here ia an anapaest immediatelj succeeding a d^otjl — a 
rare thing. Dr Verrall imagines it has escaped notice in this place, .. 
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Hereupon it is shown that the exception is noticed in 
Hermanu's Elementa Docirinae Metricae,&tiA ]nAgme,xii ia given 
accordingly, But where do I say that no one has recorded this 
exception ? I am arguing that the passage is not genuine. I 
notice, as the commentators generally do, the breach of rule in 
pveaSe. And I continue thus: 

Eut it has nut apparently lieen obHerTed that we hare another, leBS 
obvious hut stiU inadniissiblo flaw of metre in 612, aa well aa the uii- 
rhythmioftl verse 811. My own opinion, aa given above, ia that, instead of 
assuming an unuauol extent of corruption !□ this plaice, we should accept 
the passage aa it atanda for a fairly successful iuiitatioti. 

The fact of which I say that " it has not apparently been 
observed " is, as any one reading the note aa a whole must feel 
and see, the fact material to my argument, the fact that the 
first irregularity ia immediately followed by two others, so that 
we have three offences close together in this place. I did not 
mean and I did not say, with regard to any one of these irregu- 
larities in particular, that it had never been anywhere registered 
with other exceptions of the same class. Such notice is nothing 
to the purpose ; because no one of the three exceptions, standing 
by itselfin a passage otherwise uususpicioua, would afford ground 
for the inference to which I was leading. I thought indeed, 
and I still think, that the commentators (notwithstanding Her- 
mann's Elenienta) had been apt to overlook the collision of 
dactyl and anapaest; because several commentaries, which I 
consulted, agreed in noticing the flaw in pvea-Se and in not 
noticing the other, though both deserve notice, as departures 
from the practice of the poet, and deserve it alike. This ia 
what I meant by the words " less obvious." 

If my sentence means that no one had ever remarked the 
collision, then it also means that no one had ever shown dis- 
satisfaction at the rhythm of TroXeco! aaivel amTrfpt. Yet Dr 
Wecklein's appendix of conjectures (to which I refer incessantly 
and in such a way aa to show that it was always under my eye) 
records no less than four emendations which change this rhythm 
and substitute one more satisfactory, and also one emendation 
which gets rid of the dactyl and anapaests To these and others 
I allude, as might naturally be supposed, in the words " insteail 
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of asauming an unusual extent of corruption in this place," am 
I cite one of them, expressly as "a specimen", in the note to 
V. 811. Wbere then is the ground for thinking that I imagined 
the matter to stand otherwise thaa as it actually and visibly 
did? 

Now I do not by any means say^-and I ask attention to 
thia — that in point of expression my note is perfect, or that a 
reasonable critic might not find something to improve. Such a 
critic might say — it would be a punctilious and a dubious 
criticism, but not unreasonable — that, for a short description of 
the facts or apparent facts about the dactyl and anapaest in 
Aeschylus, "irregular" would be a better word than "inad- 
missible." This, I say, is dubious, for in truth the state of the 
evidence forbids us to decide which word best represents the 
feeling of Aeschylus on the point; "inadmissible" may be too 
strong, " irregular " is probably too weak. Either word might 
be used in this contest without any other inaccuracy than 
inevitably arises from the impossibility of saying every thing 
at once, and without danger of deceiving auy one who did not 
wish to be deceived. To write "irregular" would have been 
no protection to me, for then some other Mr Headlam, who 
happened to reject the one doubtful exception in Aeschylus 
which this Mr Headlam allows, might have remarked, that, if I 
had known anything about metre, I should have written " inad- 
missible." Nothing less than a page of irrelevant discussion 
would have prevented all possibility of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. Still it may be that, if I had written 
" irregular," I should have erred on the better side. 

Nor should I complain at all of the remark, that although 
from the whole of my note it may be clear enough to what I 
refer when I say that " it has not apparently been observed," in 
the sentence itself this is not so clear as it should be, and that, 
to be quite perspicuous, I should rather have written some- 
thing like this : 

But it hna not apparently been considered that, in close conjiuustion 
with thia metrical flaw, we have another in 812 and an unsatisfactory 
verse in 811. 
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Neither this nor any statement, suitable to the brief limits 
of a note, would bring in every relevant fact or bo secure from 
such an inquisition as that of Mr Headlam. But this would 
have been a better form, and something better still might 
doubtless be devised by a more skilful hand. 

But what I have to protest against, aa an abuse of criticism 
and an injury to writers in general, ia the manner in which my 
critic, instead of assuming that I possess ordinary knowledge, 
and therefore charging me with inexact or obscure expression, 
prefers rather to isolate an ambiguous phrase, to fix upon it the 
most erroneous meaning which it will bear, and so to bring out, 
in place of a light objection to style, an impeachment for in- 
credible ignorance. 

Against such presumptions and such constructions no writer 
would be safe. But this I will add ; and as it is almost the 
only concession which I can make to Mr Headlam, I desire to 
make it amply and without reserve. If there is any writer who 
is safe against such a method, I am certainly not that invulner- 
able paragon. Humanum. est, as it was said by some Professor of 
imperfect Humanity, alius aliter errare. My readiest way of 
erring, as I am but too well aware, is to use, particularly in 
subordinate propositions and obiter dicta, phrases too strong or 
too wide for the facts. This is not due always or usually, what- 
ever Mr Headlam may think, either to ignorance or to want of 
labour. I believe (I am really vexed to talk of myself; but 
how can I help it ?) that not many writers take more painB to 
be informed of their subject. I have described in full one 
specimen of my work, and it was not an exceptional case. I 
do of course make blunders. But ranch more often an inexact 
or misleading phrase in my writing is the result of trying to 
state briefly, for the purpose of a note, the result of an investi- 
gation, which in fact cannot be so represented. I will give 
one example of this, a case in which (except for the tone of the 
criticism, which is everywhere such as, I say boldly, I do not 
deserve) I have nothing to object to my critic. It is I who 
have deceived him and have done injustice to myself 

At Tlieh. .530 occurs the phrase KaS/ieiav eva, usually con- 
strued as equivalent to KaS/ieitov Ttvd, a Cadmean. I think 
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thia interpretation wrong and not agreeable to the usage 
poet, or indeed of the poeta generally, respecting el?. The 
interpretation is matter of opinion, and I do not now wish to 
argue it. But as to the usage, to test my feeling, besides 
referring to two or three Lexicons, I went through the articles 
on eh in the indices to the tragedians, examining the refer- 
ences. This was of course no superfluity, but necessary for my 
purpose. In this investigation I set aside, as plainly not 
parallel tp KaS/te/wv eva in the sense supposed, all those cases 
of ell, in which the one specified is an Individual named, or 
who could be named, and is one of a fixed and pej'manent 
number. 

Thus in the Rhesus (393) we find trai Tiji /j^XipSov fitirepo'!, 
Movtrav fi.i&'i, in Mhes. 891 MoOaa, avyyovtov fiia, in Eur. Met. 
6 Ttov Kar otSfta irapdeva>v filav "VafiiiStiv, in Ion 1 'ArXtK... 
BeSiV liidf e^vrre Mcuav, and in Cycl. 21 iratSe? $eov KiixXta- 
ir€^...rovTa>v (KvicXatTTav) eco?'. So Homer, as Mr Headlam 
says, writes very naturally xf^plTuv fitav Jlaa-iBit)!/ (II. E. 275); 
Pindar eyaftev {/■\jriSp6vwp fLiav '^TjpgBav {Nem. 4. 65); Apol- 
loniuB Rhodius Tepyjnxopr} Movaioyv pia (4. 896). But these 
phrases are not parallels to KaSfiet'oii' eva in the sense commonly 
put on those words in Theb. 530, a Cadmean, an individual not 
specified, nor specifiable, otherwise than as belonging to that fluc- 
tuating class. In Wtes. 393, for instance, Movcrmv piav one of 
the Muses, is parallel, not to ' Affijvaiwv tiv an Athenian, but to 
ell rmv apy^ovrav one of the archons. These passages do not 
show that the writers were indifferent in their use of els and 
Tt? (which was the point to which I was addressing myself); on 
the contrary the fact that several such instances occur in tn^dy 
(whereas phrases like KaSpelaiv eU a Cadmean are, as I repeat, 
not found there) is evidence not against but in favour of the 
distinction between eh and Tit for such purposes, which the 

that to write rifi wonld have spoiled 
the eipreBsian. Ap. Bhod. 4, lOie u 
parallel to Em. iltd. 015, Ar. Eq. 
ISOO to Boph. Ant. 269. Ar. Vttp. 
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tragedians appear to have felt. In Rhes. 393, if the author 
had written Mowo-wi/ rivoi, he would have changed the colour 
of his expression, aa it seems to me, and changed it very much 
for the worse. And on the other hand, iu Theb. 53W, if 
Aeschylus had meant what he has been thought to mean, he 
should and would have written, not i^ara KaBfiei(^v eva, but 
^wTo KaB^etov, or (^wto, KaSfitiwv tlvo. 

In the course of the investigation I noticed particularly 
that iu several places, where (!•; might at first sight seem 
simply equivalent to T19 some one, it is really equivalent to 
quivis, any one, and essential to the meaning intended. Mr 
Headlam allows that this is possible in all the cases I cite and 
others, though he does not agree; but of our disagreement 
another time, or not now. Having then completed my work, 
I put into my note the following parenthesis : 

(It should be obaorved that lU is not found as a mere equiTatent for 
rif : in the apparent exftmplea it generally signifiea nearly quivi» 'any one, 
equal to one, merely one' ; see Eur. Med. 845, Or. 264, Bacch. 917, Soph. 
£1. 1342. In Soph. Ant. 269 \iytt tic ,1s U irla^as k.t.\. there is an 
antithesis between *ic and iravras, and so elsewhere.) 

Now, to the substance of this statement, so far as the 
purpose of my note is concerned, I do not allow that any ex- 
ception can be taken. But to the form of it two exceptions may 
be taken. In the first place, for " not found " I should perhaps 
have written "not found in authors comparable on such a point 
with Aeschylus," because I had not, and have not, ascertained 
precisely what are the limits in other Greek. I cannot think 
this a serious matter, because any one reading the parenthesis 
with the context (Mr Headlam takes it out, drops the marks of 
parenthesis, and considers it as a principal and separate state- 
ment) would see that I was thinking and speaking only of 
writers, whose use in such matters can be held to warrant 
a conclusion about Aeschylus, I could scarcely be bound to 
maintain for instance, that eU and th were not used indifferently 
by Dion Cassius or Eustathius. The second exception is more 
important I said nothing about such examples as Mova&v fiiS^ 
simply because I did not think them " apparent examples " of 
els for Tif. I thought it apparent that they were not such. 
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But, as I fully admit, this is not so apparent, that I could . 
afForii to leave it unexplained. That much is proved enough by 
the fact that Mr Headlam, a reader more than competent, did 
not see how I meant to dispose of these caaes ; and if he had 
called on me to explain myself further, he would have been 
perfectly in his right. Whether under all the circumstances 
it was judicious or consaderate to conclude peremptorily that, 
because the critic saw no explanation, therefore I could have no 
explanation to give, or whether it was fair to collect a number, 
not very large, of such incomplete or imperfect statements, and 
to use them as secondary evidence in support of the charge 
that I do not know the elemente of my subject and have taken 
no pains to learn them, are questions which I must leave to the 
judgment of the reader, 

I do not see reason for going further into the details of Mr 
Headlam 's book. A large part of it deals with matters of opinion, 
matters which according to my notions should never have been 
introduced into the body of an accusation, matters which I do 
not intend to discuss with any one who has taken the tone of an 
accuser. For instance, it is not to any person in the temper of 
Mr Headlam that I shall address myself, if I wish to defend 
further my suggested emendation of Theb. 1002 reOvtjKev oluirep 
opveoK 6v^<7Keiv koXov (for redinjKsv ovirep to(5 vioit), based 
upon a note in the scholia. Mr Headlam gives three pages to 
this, but touches the base of my argument only in one sentence 
(p. 94), "The schoL refers to the tine of Homer only as the 
most famous praise of fight in defence of one's country. The 
quotation is so familiar that there is no need for him to finish it." 
I, as well as Mr Headlam, know something about the scholia 
to Aeschylus; and I do not consider his explanation adequate, 
Of the judgment shown in my emendation Mr Headlam speaks 
in his invariable tone of contempt. I shall say only this. There 
are a few living Englishmen who, having achieved the feat, now 
very diiBcult, of suggesting a correction of Aeschylus both new 
and valuable, have a right to speak on such a matter. One of 
these is unquestionably Mr A. E. Housman, Mr Housman has 
declared in print that my emendation seems to him " highly 
probable," This does not prove that I am right; but it doea 
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prove that the style assumed by Mr Headlam, here and else- 
where, ia unfit for the subject and the persons concerned. 

To form an opinion on Mr Headlam's accusation, it is neces- 
sary first to abstract all that large part of his 159 pages which 
deals with matter of opinion, and is distinguished in no way, 
except the asperity, from the common staple of discussion. 
All this, be it right or wrong, might have appeared just as well in 
the periodicals, and affords no reason or excuse for a hostile 
pamphlet. The not very large residue, if carefully examined in 
the light of the cases considered above, would support the con- 
clusion that in several places, not many but all too many, I have 
written too briefly, too obscurely, or in such a way as might 
naturally mislead. This kind of fault is, I believe, inevitable in 
long, elaborate, and fatiguing work, I know that I could easily 
show examples of it in the works of others ; and at any rate I 
am well aware that ray own is not exceptionally free from it, 
but indeed quite otherwise. What Mr Headlam has done is to 
collect these faults, to construe and misconstrue thera with per- 
tinacious iniquity, to swell the apparent bulk of them with 
matter not relevant to an accusation, and to tack them to one 
or two statements, like that concerning my investigation of 
diVd?, which, if they were true, would be really incriminating. 
But these incriminating statements are untrue ; and it is un- 
true altogether that I do not know my subject, that I have 
neglected the means of information, or that I practise any other 
method than the one only scientific method which Mr Headlam, 
truly if somewhat ostentatiously, himself professes. 

About the usefulness or propriety of such books as Mr Head- 
lam's, elaborate works consisting entirely of attack and adverse 
criticism on a particular writer, I have myself a decided opinion. 
I think that they never, literally never, ought to be published or 
composed ; and that it is practically impossible for such books 
to be just either to the subject or to the writer of them. No 
one, without injury to his temper and judgment, can dwell for 
laborious weeks and months upon that which, with or without 
reason, he dislikes and despises. Mr Headlam dislikes my 
writings. I can see plainly enough that I am not likely to give 
pleasure or instruction to him. In the various constitution of 
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miods this case will sometimes happen, without any particular 
fault on either side. He does not allow, and doubtless therefore 
he does not find, any substantial merit in me at all. This I 
sincerely regret ; for I see much merit in him. But this being 
so, why can he not burn his copies of my volumes, buy no more, 
and work at the classics himself with the help of such writers 
as he finds to be helpful ? 

Mr Headlam, as I gather from his conclusion, would as a 
general rule think it undesirable that the expression of opinicHis 
about literature should take the form of his pamphlet. But he 
holds that my writings are a peculiar case, an insidious danger 
which calls for an exceptional remedy. " It would be easy to 
point out many whom their glitter has dazzled, fascinated, and 
seduced." I have not myself observed this crowd of obsequious 
victims. I should have said that I have received at least my 
share of contradiction. The truth I take to be this. Mr Head- 
lam has noticed with displeasure that my works have been 
praised, and heartily praised, by many who are very unlikely to 
err with me, whose humanity errs, when it errs, in other and 
opposite ways. He draws the conclusion that these persons are 
iinder some glamour or spell, which prevents them from dis- 
cerning that I am an impostor. My own explanation is differ- 
ent, simpler, and certainly kinder to every one concerned. It is 
that my writings, though they have doubtless faults of their 
own, have also merits of their own, and have rendered to many 
some not very common services. For the sake of these services, 
generous people, thinking perhaps that merit of any kind is not 
too common, and perhaps not sharing, for various reasons, the 
fear of Mr Headlam that I shall make too many go and do 
likewise, have forgiven me when I go wrong and will, I hope, 
continue to treat me as my efforts shall seem to deserve. 

Trinity Collbok, Cambbidqe, 
Jan. 30, le^. 



